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After Thirty-Six Years 


ITH this issue the Labour 
Organiser enters its 37th year of 
publication. Very few Labour journals 
can claim the distinction of continuous 
publication over so many years. From 
the beginning the Labour Organiser 
has attempted to provide those who are 
especially concerned with the organisa- 
tion of the Labour Party with infor- 
mation and views about the many 
problems they meet in carrying out 
their duties. 

This has meant that it has appealed 

to a limited circle of readers and, 
sometimes, those producing it have had 
to resist the temptation of giving the 
_ journal a wider appeal by dealing with 
subjects that were outside its specialist 
field. If the temptation had not been 
resisted it is possible that a much 
brighter journal could have been pub- 
lished, A writer has to be precise, not 
bright, when dealing with amendments 
to election law, and even a discussion 
about the relative merits of the ‘Stym’ 
and ‘Reading’ systems of canvass 
records cannot be presented in a very 
sensational fashion! 


* 


Even within its self-imposed limita- 
tions, the Labour Organiser deals with 
a varied range of subjects, as a glance 
at recent issues will show. Party 
organisers have to be knowledgeable 
about many things. They have to raise 
money, keep accounts, publish election 
addresses, leaflets, and posters, organise 
meetings and social functions, run 


elections, canvass and keep the records, 
recruit members and collect their con- 
tributions, to name but a few. During 
the past year articles have appeared on 
all these subjects in the Labour 
Organiser and, also, there have been 
contributions from all over the country 
telling of successes and failures in 
doing the Party’s daily chores. 

It is not easy to satisfy the needs of 
the newly-appointed ward secretary 
and at the same time to retain the 
interest of the full-time agent, with 
many successful elections to his credit, 
within 20 small pages once a month. 
From messages we receive, it appears 
that the Labour Organiser has not been 
unsuccessful in this difficult job of 
helping Party workers at all levels and 
of varying degrees of experience. We 
hope to make the Labour Organiser 
even more useful in future, but this 
can be done only with the backing of 
our readers. 

Stories of something well done 
always are interesting reading and may 
inspire others who are growing 


‘apathetic or despondent: an organiser 


tussling with a problem may find a 
solution for it from others who have 
faced the same problem if they learn 
about his trouble; a description of an 
old problem tackled in a new way may 
be of enormous help to readers who 
have tried the old way and have failed. 
We ask our readers to help the Labour 
Organiser in 1958 to make an even 
greater contribution to the efficiency 
of our-Party than it has in the past. 


Pra 
A moribund constituency party has sprung to life mainly because of the 


efforts of a voluntary organiser, who will be the election agent. 


A Revival in Bolton East 


[TF we may employ a_ well-worn 
advertising formula, the position 
of Bolton East Constituency Labour 
Party at the beginning of 1958 is a 
classic example of ‘Before and 
After’ . ‘ 

A year ago, the constituency—one of 
two in a divided borough—was in a 
state of advanced malaise. In debt, 
with its membership collection system 
collapsed and with four of its nine 
wards, for all practical purposes, 
defunct, it was in no condition to wrest 
a parliamentary seat from the Tories 
nor to help gain control of the local 
council. 

The constituency had no system of 
permanent electoral identification 
records. Each year at the May council 
elections, wards had previously started 
from scratch with blank canvass cards; 
there had been no transfer of records 
from one year to another. Moreover, 
polling day workers were frequently 
thrown into the battle without pre- 
determined direction and too often 
Labour and Tory alike were indis- 
criminately ‘knocked up’. 


URGENT STEPS 


The constituency realised that 
urgent steps had to be taken to give 
the party a sound basis. Just twelve 
months ago, a voluntary assistant 
agent for the constituency — to work 
with the full-time Borough agent—was 
appointed. 

At the same time the constituency 
was informed that it was to share the 
services. of an organising assistant, 
appointed by the N.E.C., who was also 
to work in other constituencies. During 
the year his work has taken him into 
two wards in Bolton East, where he 
has built up membership and appointed 
collectors. 

With the appointment of a voluntary 
agent, work began on building up 


records. All available identification 
records were collected from the wards. 
A constituency canvassing team was 
formed and went out into the weaker 
Wards on identification canvasses and 
membership arives. In the May 
elections, canvass cards were pasted up 
at constituency level. 


EXISTING RECORDS 


They were entered with existing 
records of supporters and members 
and supplied to wards, who were asked 
to concentrate their canvasses first on 
those areas for which there were no 
electoral identification records, or only 
poor records. Hitherto, those wards 
which covered a wide area had tended 
each May to leave the same polling 
districts to the last, with the conse- 
quence that they were not canvassed 
and no records for them existed. 

From both past records and the May 
canvass returns, committee room 
registers were marked up at constitu- 
ency level, thus giving as comprehen- 
sive a picture as possible. 

During the election campaign (with 
the concurrence of the constituency), 
the parliamentary candidate and 
voluntary agent concentrated mainly 
on a widespread Tory-held ward, 
which was defunct last January. 
Workers conformed to a plan arranged 
well in advance. Blanks in the canvass 
records were filled in; more suitably 
situated committee rooms were found: 
cars were mobilised. 

_ Workers were briefed on the objec- 
tives of the election day plan, which 
was eventually carried out with the aid 
of housing estate maps and a liaison 
car. The operation was conducted with 
the strategy of a military manceuvre. 
Knockers-up meticulously visited only 
voters marked ‘Labour’. The result 
Shattered the Tories, gave Labour a 
turnover of 1,100 votes and registered 
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an important Labour gain. 
Immediately following the elections, 
the voluntary agent collected all the 
registers and canvass cards from the 
wards, along with the poll cards 
handed in by supporters at the Labour 
committee rooms. Then, for every 
polling district in the constituency, 
these poll cards were combed for 
supporters who were not so marked in 
the records. The records were thus 


~ extended. 


Following the elections, the con- 
stituency canvassing team again got 
down to identification canvasses and 
membership drives. These continued 
throughout the summer. 


CARD INDEX 


Then, in September, with more 
comprehensive records at her disposal, 
the voluntary agent concentrated on 
the compilation of the ‘Reading’ card 
index to form a permanent identifica- 
tion record of the electorate. She 
decided that a ‘deadline’ must be set, 
otherwise the job could meander on 
for years—and fixed the year-end. The 
objective was to get the whole of the 
polling districts in the constituency 
written simultaneously by people who 
were not otherwise active on day-to- 
day ward organisation. Substantially, 
this was achieved. 

The card index for the constituency 
was finished, except for a few odd 
‘pockets’ at the end of December, and 
these will be written up by the end of 
January. 

This has been hard work involving 
a relatively small number of ardent 
workers, some of whom have been 
party workers for barely a year, having 
been discovered on membership drives. 
But how rich will be the reward. The 
permanent index will save time and 
effort and increase efficiency in the 
future, particularly in large wards 
where a complete canvass every May 
is virtually impossible. In the next 
municipal election canvass, wards will 
be asked to concentrate on the ‘doubt- 
fuls’ as every buff ‘doubtful’ card 
translated to a white ‘Labour’ card will 


be one more for the committee room 
promise slips. 

The constituency is to adopt the 
system of the four-fold ‘Reading’ 
promise slips, realising this has marked 
advantages over the traditional marked 
committee room register. The volun- 
tary agent intends that for the next 
May elections the promise slips shall 
be written or typed from the card index 
for all the nine wards in the con- 
stituency, thus achieving a complete 
changeover of system within the one 
year. 

The promise slips were given a 
successful trial in one ward last May, 
when committee room staff found they 
could keep pace with the flow of voters 
much more efficiently than before. 

Concerts, a bring-and-buy sale, and 
other money-raising efforts, together 
with the increased membership sub- 
scriptions, have cleared the con- 
stituency’s debts and built up the 
highest credit bank balance the 
constituency has had for a number of 
years. 

Individual members actually being 
collected in had, at the beginning of 
December, been increased by 921 over 
last January. In 1956 the constituency 
had largely only a ‘paper’ membership. 
The general principle adopted with 
drives for members has been that no 
members should be enrolled until at 
least a nucleus of collectors has been 
found. ; 


WARD ORGANISATION 


Throughout the year, ward organisation 
has been steadily built up. Both parlia- 
mentary candidate and voluntary agent 
have visited ward association meetings to 
encourage and advise. Always stress has 
been placed on efficient organisation, and 
wards apparently appreciate much more 
fully the importance and use of records. 

One ward, which was for all practical 
purposes defunct at the beginning of the 
year, has built up its membership, 
appointed collectors, conducted identifi- 
cation canvasses, already raised sufficient 
money through social functions to pay 
for the next May elections and completed 
the card index. 


During the year the constituency party, 
in conjunction with the borough party, 
has been successful in securing three new 
polling stations. Though the polling 
stations were finally sanctioned locally, it 
is doubtful if this would have been done 
without the organisation of petitions for 
submission to the Home Secretary and 
also of Press publicity propagating the 
Party’s claims. Two of the petitions were 
actually forwarded to the Home Secre- 
tary. In both cases, signatures of over 50 
per cent of the electors in the proposed 
new polling districts were collected. 


TWO LESSONS 


Two lessons were learned from the 
polling station campaign. First, there are 
times when we must demonstrate to the 
Tories and to others that we intend, if 
necessary, to take extreme measures to 
secure what we believe to be just. Second, 
in organising petitions, or any other cam- 
paigns, we must be content not merely 
with what is laid down as necessary in 
law (in this case the signatures of 30 
electors); we must go out to prove there 
is a majority feeling in our favour. 

Three key workers’ meetings, addressed 
by the voluntary agent, have been held 
during the year, two prior to the May 
election campaign and one later in the 
year to demonstrate the ‘Reading’ card 
index system and the promise slips and to 
discuss other miscellaneous items of 
organisation and electoral law raised at 
a regional agents’ week-end school. The 
meetings have been useful in giving key 
workers a complete picture of procedure 
and will be continued in the New Year. 

As so much emphasis is now rightly 
being placed on organisation, there has 
been little time at delegate meetings for 
any policy discussions. The constituency 
agreed, therefore, that in the winter 
months a series of discussion meetings— 
to be addressed by the Parliamentary 
ennai on topical subjects—should be 

eld. 


MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


In May a duplicated monthly News- 
letter was inaugurated for distribution to 
all individual members via the collectors. 
This has been utilised to put over national 
and local Party propaganda, to publicise 
constituency and ward activities and to 
recruit workers. 

Had the constituency not had a Parlia- 
mentary candidate who himself believes 


firmly in the value of efficient organisa- 2a 


tion and is eager to help towards this end, 
the task of pulling the party together 
would have been infinitely more difficult. 
The candidate, who lives nearby, has been 
out on door-to-door work on membership 
campaigns, on identification canvasses 
and on the polling station petitions. 
During the municipal election campaign 
he took a week of his holidays and was 
out on the doorstep soon after 9 o’clock 
in the morning. He has also undertaken 
work on the municipal election records 
and on the card index and has attended 
ward meetings. 

In addition to his work on organisation, 
the candidate has been holding monthly 
political surgeries, writing fortnightly 
Press articles and has started the series 
of discussion meetings. 

The local party realises it has still much 
to do to stabilise the re-organisation. 
Individual membership must be built up 
still further in order to recruit workers 
and to provide an assured annual income 
which will be the backbone of the party’s 
finances. Present electoral identification 
records must not only be maintained, but 
improved until the political opinion of 
virtually every elector can be indexed. 
The task of briefing workers must be 
extended so that when the ballot box 
challenge comes, locally and nationally, 
every crusader for Labour knows from 
a common plan what has to be done and 
when. But teamwork is the essence of this 
operation. 


*‘ Wanderer’ 


All prepared for the 
LOCAL ELECTIONS ... * 


Order your copy of 
CONDUCT OF LOCAL ELECTIONS 
(England and Wales) 

CONDUCT OF LONDON ELECTIONS 
or > 


CONDUCT OF SCOTTISH LOCAL ELECTIONS 


Price |/9 each, post free 


A SUPPLEMENT, covering all three 
publications, deals with the changes that 
have taken place in electoral procedure. 

Fully annotated. Price 9d. post free 


Obtainable from Publications Dept. 
THE LABOUR PARTY . TRANSPORT HOUSE 
SMITH SQUARE . S.W.I 2 
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Sutton has Debt Free Headquarters 


| “FraAcep with difficulty in renting 
suitable premises, 25 years ago the 
Sutton Constituency Labour Party 
decided to buy property which could be 
made the headquarters of the movement 
in the constituency. The party had no 
money to invest in property, but when the 
Beaumont Hall came on to the market a 
decision was taken to purchase it. 

_ Party members gave loans, free of 
interest, and by this means sufficient 
money was raised to pay a deposit to 
meet. the legal fees, etc., and the balance 
was raised by mortgage. 

The work of the Constituency Labour 
Party was carried on from the new head- 
quarters and the rent from hiring rooms 
to Trade Union branches, ward com- 
mittees, and other bodies brought- in 
sufficient to meet liabilities. 

Like so much of Plymouth, in 1941 the 
Beaumont Hall was totally destroyed by 
enemy action, and practically all party 
activity ceased. After the War the con- 
stituency president, Mr. H. E.. Williams, 
and the trustees for the hall, negotiated 
with the authorities about War Damage 
compensation and finally plans were 


Hall, Sutton Labour Party 
premises, as they are now, and as they will 
be when plans are fulfilled. 


Beaumont 


approved for the Beaumont Hall to be 
rebuilt. 

Shortly after the work had started, the 
mortgagees foreclosed, but a new mort- 
gage was obtained from a Friendly 
Society and building proceeded. Only the 
ground floor was completed and this was 
opened in 1949. Furnishings were bought 
from money given by local Labour 
organisations and once again Beaumont 


Hall became the centre of party activity — 


in the constituency. 
Last month the deeds were handed over 


to the Constituency Labour Party, the: 


mortgage and personal loans having béen 
repaid as a result of special efforts by 
members of the constituency party. 

It is intended to add two more storeys 
to the building, and when this is done the 
Sutton Constituency Labour Party will 
have one of the finest Labour halls in 
the country. 


New Agents 


‘Pee following Agency appointments 
have been approved by the National 
Executive Committee : 

MR. P. ALLISON to Westbury. Thirty- 
one years of age, Peter Allison was 
previously full-time agent at East Dun- 
bartonshire, having taken up that post on 
completing the Agents’ Training Course 
in December 1956. A former branch 
secretary in the N.U.M., he has been a 
member of the Party for nine years. 

MR. D. G. HUGHES to Tonbridge. 
David Hughes has been an agent for more 
than five years. First at Northwich and 
then at Bolton. Aged 29, he has been a 
member of the Party for ten years. 

MR. P. MULLIGAN to Berwick & 
East Lothian. A former joiner, 30 years 
of age, Patrick Mulligan fills the vacancy 
in this marginal constituency. He has 
been a member of the Party for four 
years. 

Mr. G. H. SIMON to Bothwell. 
Formerly an agricultural worker, Gerald 
Simon has, for the past nine months, 
acted as secretary to the Richmond 
(Yorks.) Constituency Labour Party. A 
local government candidate on two occa- 
sions, he is 34 years of age, with nine 
years’ membership of the Party. 


Ps 


PROPAGANDA IN THREE SHOTS 


HIS experiment has been built 
around a public meeting arranged 

for 10th January, 1958. Mr. Douglas 
Jay is to speak at this meeting on the 


subject of ‘National Superannuation’. - 


“A subject such -as this will be of 
obvious interest to certain groups of 
people and, with this in mind, it was 
decided that a campaign should be 
launched well ahead of the meeting to 
introduce both the subject and the 
speaker to these interested groups. 

The campaign itself is to consist of 
three ‘shots’. That is, that on three 
occasions between the end of Novem- 
ber and the date of the meeting a 
circular will be sent through the post 
to each member of the selected groups. 
Envelopes for this purpose will be pre- 
pared in advance either from existing 
addressograph plates or by voluntary 
workers. 


* * * 


Obviously as a limited experiment, 
but also because the idea of ‘Direct 
Mail’ aims at appealing to a selected 
group, the number of people to be 
approached by the campaign was 
restricted. 

Clearly there was a need to send 
information to all local party organisa- 
tions and affiliated bodies as would be 
done for any meeting arranged by the 
constituency party. Indeed, it was 
hoped that the campaign would also 
have some effect on the interest shown 
by members towards the public 
meeting. 

Secondly, the approach should be 
made to include those people who 
could be expected to be interested in 
the welfare of old people. These 
obviously include organisations 
directly connected with old people, 
such as branches of the N.F.O.A.P.A. 
and old people’s clubs. In this category 
were also included Ministers of 
Religion, who must at times have 
dealings with old people. 


On the more practical side of 


JN this article Frank Huff, 
Bexley agent, describes an 
experiment in selective propa- 
ganda, i.e. taking the message 
to those most likely to be 
interested in it. 


National Superannuation there is the 
interest, possibly hostile, which it will 
arouse in existing insurance circles. 
For this reason, both to inform 
insurance officials and perhaps provide 
Mr. Jay with a constructive opposition, 
the campaign was to include on its 
mailing list the names of local insur- 
ance agents and branch managers. 

The first approach was intended as 
an introduction to the subject of 
National Superannuation to each per- 
son. Fortunately, it was also possible, 
because of the Conservative Govern- 
ment’s new Insurance Act, to link this 
first approach with a topical issue. 
For this purpose a circular is to be 
sent with the Head Office leaflet 
‘News’, which had originally been 
intended as the first ‘shot’. 

Having timed the first ‘shot’ to be 
despatched at the end of November, 
we hope to link the arrival of our 
leaflets with any publicity which might 
be given to the subject of pensions in 
the daily newspapers. 


* * * 


In an attempt to do this, the first 
‘shot’ envelopes are to be posted on 
the day when the Insurance Act is 
given the Royal Assent. An offer of a 
free copy of the policy statement, 
‘National Superannuation’, is made in 
the circular. This is intended to bring 
to our notice any interested person 
locally. 

Having introduced the subject of 
National Superannuation, the next step 


a 


‘is to introduce the speaker. Douglas 
Jay contributes a regular article on 
- topical political events to the weekly 
_ newspaper, Forward. It was thought 
at first that he had actually contributed 
_ one of his past articles on the subject 
of National Superannuation. The idea 
was to get a number of copies of the 
page from Forward which included 
this article and send it off as the second 
__ ‘shot’. 
- Unfortunately, an article on this 
subject had not been written. How- 
ever, Forward were very co-operative 
_ when they heard of the ‘Direct Mail’ 
_ experiment and offered to arrange for 

Douglas Jay to write an article for one 
of the early December issues of 

_ Forward. Forward offered 200 free 
copies of this page and they are to be 
sent out in mid-December before the 

- heavy Christmas mail. 


* * * 


A final circular will be sent out 
shortly before 10th January, advertis- 
ing the meeting on that date and 
suggesting that it will be well worth 
while to come and listen to Douglas 
Jay talking on the subject of National 
Superannuation. This circular will take 
the form of a personal letter from the 
Prospective Labour candidate for 
Bexley, inviting each person to the 
meeting. 

This last circular will be varied for 
the old people’s associations and 
insurance officials, as the Bexley Con- 
stituency Labour Party did not think 
it wise to send them a specific invita- 
tion. They will just receive a notice 
advertising the meeting. 

Obviously the results of the cam- 
paign cannot be assessed until after the 
public meeting. However, the costs 
included in such a campaign can be 
seen to be relatively small and this is 
coupled with the knowledge that it has 
been brought to the attention of 
interested parties. It is to be noted 
that no labour costs are involved, as 
the bulk of this work can be done by 
voluntary office work. 


Annual Elections - 


I SEE that the Editor’s comment on Ray 
Heaton’s letter in the December 
Labour Organiser suggests doing away 
with the annual elections for some types 
of authority. It might be a point if one 
could be sure of getting an election at 
some time during each twelve months: 
if the county elections were held in 1958, 
the municipal borough elections in 1959, 
and some other sort of election in 1960. 


But, unless we poke our noses into 
things like Drainage Board elections and 
so forth, there appears to be no third tier 
to use. Of course, the present Home 
Secretary might oblige and produce a 
third tier. 


Seriously, I think that the fact that one 
can reckon on an election in most places 
at least once a year is useful for organisa- 
tion purposes. It prevents the election 
machine from going too rusty. Those 
who know the rural countryside will 
know that because the farmer knows he 
will need his binder for the harvest each 
year, he will pull it out of the barn, rub 
the rust off, tighten up the belts and 
knock the dust off it. 

In the same way with the election 
machine, If you know that the thing HAS 
to be used there is a greater tendency to 
make sure that it is ready. And the rank 
and file worker will begin to take an 
interest in how the old thing ticks over if 
he sees it in action at least once a year, 
and if he is interested in it, he will soon 
see that it works like a well-cared-for 
machine. 

Mr. Heaton will remember 1955, when 
we had the county elections in April, 
followed by borough, district and parish 
elections in May, followed by the General 
Election in late May, followed by the 
elections resulting from the aldermanic 
elections, including in some cases by 
county by-elections. And yet our Labour 
poll was still high in October when we 
held another municipal by-election. 


Does this point to the fact that the 
electorate can be made-election-conscious 
by continuing elections? I would have no 
objection to the abolition of yearly elec- 
tions to the non-county borough councils 
if we could be sure of getting the county 
elections the following year. But the third 
year is beyond me. 

P.T.U, 


To find out why the voters stay at 
home, Mervyn Jones has been 
examining in Tribune the results of the 
twenty-nine by-elections fought since 
the General Election. His answer is 
Labour’s lack of militancy because of 
too great a similarity between the 
policies of the Tory and Labour 
parties. 

He points out that while the Tories 
have lost 195,352 votes compared with 
the General Election, Labour has lost 
78,592. Even the Liberals, who gained 
12,835 votes since the last time they 
fought, contested only 11 seats where 
they thought they would do well and 
ignored those where they knew they 
would do badly, so that they have 
nothing to be jubilant about. 

Mervyn Jones is perfectly correct in 
drawing attention to the fact that the 
swing against the Tories is not really 
a swing as commonly understood, i.e., 
that electors who previously voted 
Tory, in the by-elections voted for 
some other party. Naturally, any 
political party would like to gain con- 
verts and not merely hang on to a 
larger share of its General Election 
vote than its opponents were doing, 
but that rarely happens. The general 
tendency is for by-election polls to be 
much lower than those at the previous 
General Election, as a study of the 
results of the 141 by-elections since 
1945 will show. 


The Reasons 


This is understandable. The issues 
are not so momentous: a Member is 
being elected and not a government. 
At a General Election the constituency 
publicity is supplementary to the 
national campaign: at a by-election it 
is impossible to make the same impact 
upon the electorate, whatever local 
efforts are made. In deciding the date 
of its appeal to the country a govern- 
ment takes account of the age of the 
register, and the holiday and the bad 
weather months, because of its desire 
to secure a high aggregate vote as well 
as to win a majority of the seats. By- 
elections take place throughout the 
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There has been a fall in the Lab 
What does this portend? She 
their efforts to secure a mark 
known Labour supporters du 
campaign to secure a maxi 

political symf 
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year, and in many cases where the 
Tories decide the date it is fixed in the 
winter, when the register is very much 
out of date, because their main con- 
cern then is holding the seat, no matter 
how small the poll. 


Though by-election polls tend to be 
low, they vary considerably. If there 
appears to be a possibility of a change 
in representation the poll is higher 
than if the result is thought to be a 
foregone conclusion, e.g., Gateshead 
West, 42.2%; Greenock, 75.3%; Here- 
ford, 61.5%; Ipswich, 75.5%. Carmar- 
then and Warwick and Leamington 
are exceptions to the general rule of 
lower polls, since at Carmarthen the 
by-election poll was higher than the 
General Election, and at Warwick and 
Leamington it was only 1% lower. In 
both cases a change in representation 
was considered a possibility. 


As Mervyn Jones says, political 
interest was high at the time because 
of Suez and the Rent Bill, but he 
mustn’t underestimate the importance 
of other factors. A Lloyd George in a 
Welsh by-election is a special factor of 
great importance. At Warwick and 
Leamington, the resignation of 
Anthony Eden was regarded as mark- 
ing the end of an era. Locally it was 
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at most recent by-elections. 
our Party workers abandon 
ter, so as to concentrate on 
tions, in favour of an all-out 
irn-out, irrespective of the 
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felt that with Eden out of the way 
there was a chance of breaking with 
tradition and registering a vote that 
was more representative of the social 
character of the constituency, which 
had changed radically since Eden first 
became its Member. 


STU UU NLTLTT TIMI 


Significant Swing 


It is not possible to maintain politi- 
cal interest at the level it reached 
during the Suez crisis. Even during the 
all-out Tory attack on the Labour 
Government between 1945 and 1951, 
low polls were common at by-elections. 
Mervyn Jones should not discount the 
significance of the swing, even when 
there are low polls. With a few excep- 
tions, the swing was against Labour 
and to the Tories in 1945-50, and at 
the next General Election a Labour 
majority of 142 was reduced to 6. The 
same trend was shown in 1950-51 and 
at the next General Election the Tories 
gainéd power. 

Between 1951 and 1955 the Tories 
increased their share of the poll in 24 
of the 44 contested by-elections, 
Labour in only 17, and:in 27 the 
Labour share actually dropped. In the 
face of this trend, few political 
observers were surprised that the 
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Tories increased their majority at the 
1955 General Election. The Govern- 
ment can see little to reassure them 
in the trend shown by the by- 
elections since 1955. They have taken | 
a lower share of the total vote in all 
29, while Labour has won two seats 
and has increased its share of the vote 
in 20 of the contests. 


No Guarantee 


Several Labour Organiser articles ~ 
have warned that the trend shown by 
the by-election results, while encourag- 
ing, should not be thought to guarantee 
a Labour Government after the next 
General Election, because trends can 
change as time goes on and General 
Elections are fought under different 
conditions from by-elections. 

There can be no quarrel with 
Mervyn Jones’ view that there is need 
for the Party to engage in vigorous 
propaganda between elections so as to 
inspire supporters and win converts. 
This view also has been expressed in 
Labour Organiser articles. 

It is not the function of the Labour 
Organiser to discuss policy and, con- 
sequently, I am not prepared to 
comment on Mervyn Jones’ statement 
that “Socialism in sneakers failed at 
three General Elections.” Election 
policy apart, the way in which elections 
are conducted is the special field of 
the Labour Organiser and here we find 
a fundamental point of difference with 
Mervyn Jones. 


Quiet Elections 


He claims that quiet elections are 
always Labour defeats. The General 
Election of 1950 wasn’t so quiet. 
Eighty-four per cent of the electorate 
voted, yet Labour lost many seats and 
almost lost power. The following 
General Election couldn’t be called 
quiet either, because 82.6 per cent of 
the electorate voted. Labour candi- 
dates secured the highest aggregate 
vote ever given to a party in our 
history, but Labour lost power just the 
same. 

The Tories succeeded in winning 


seats in 1950 and in 1951 because they 
increased their share of the total votes 
cast in each election. They did the 
same in 1955, though that was a much 
quieter election, with only a 76.8 per 
cent poll and despite a fall in the 
aggregate Tory vote. 

From the foregoing it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that there is 
something more in electioneering than 
making a noise, and that a big turn-out 
of electors does not necessarily mean 
a Labour victory. 

When analysing the 1955 election 
results, the Wilson Committee listed 
constituencies where, if only a small 
number of Labour abstentions had 
polled, Labour would have won the 
seat. A noisier campaign in those con- 
stituencies may have resulted in more 
electors going to the poll, but if the 
additional votes had come equally 
from Tory and Labour supporters, 
there would have been no difference 
in the result. 

The main task of an election agent 
is to get supporters to vote, and to do 
this he must know where his supporters 
are. That is the whole purpose of can- 
vassing before and during elections. 
With a large enough ‘promise’ an 
election agent need not waste time, 
energy and money on known oppo- 
nents, but can concentrate all his 
resources on persuading supporters to 
vote. 


Good Tactic 


A campaign of this kind will appear 
quiet to opponents, but this in itself 
might be a good tactic. The North 
Lewisham campaign was quiet until 
polling day because all energies were 
concentrated on building-up _ the 
necessary ‘promises’, The election 
agent saw to it that on polling day the 
large and enthusiastic band of workers 
called only on those who had promised 
to vote Labour, with the result that a 
sufficient proportion of them turned 
out to vote and the seat was won, 
despite a smaller poll and a slightly 
smaller Labour vote. 

Since the report of the Wilson Com- 


mittee, Party workers have been 


steadily engaged on an information — 


canvass in the marginal constituencies 
and it is hoped that by the time the 


General Election comes all supporters ~ 


and all opponents in these constituen- 
cies will be known. It will be tragic if 
our election workers are led to believe 
that all that is necessary is to make a 
lot of noise and be rude to the Tories. 
The information collected at consider- 
able cost, if properly used, will produce 
results. If it is not properly used, seats 
will be lost that could have been won 
no matter how quiet, or how noisy, the 


campaign. 
~ A. L. WILLIAMS 


AUTUMN ‘FAYRE’ 
RAISES £201 


T is said that the bright lights and 
competitive prices of Marks and 
Spencers’ shops have knocked the bottom 
out of Labour Party bazaars. But is this 
true? 

Perhaps it is because Erith and Cray- 
ford Constituency Labour Party is 
co-operative minded—Norman Dodds is 
its Member of Parliament —that it 
possesses a flair for trading. I have just 
seen the statement of accounts for its last 
Autumn Fayre; it revealed a profit of 
£201. 

The. Fayre had all the features which 
we used to associate with the bazaars of 
the nineteen-thirties; goods ranging from 
sweets to white elephants, toys to pro- 
visions, fortune telling for the credulous, 
and a cake competition with judges and 
prizes provided by the Royal Arsenal 
Co-operative Society. To set the seal of 
quality on this happy venture, Mrs. Hugh 
Gaitskell was there to declare the Fayre 
open. 

“Not a patch on our tote,” you say: 
perhaps the Fayre did not pay such rich 
dividends as those declared by tote pro- 
moters, but eight Women’s sections, four 
Co-op guilds, seven Ward parties and one 
Youth section were united in a common 
effort to raise funds for Labour. They 


thought the effort was well worth while. 
and so do J! 


s 


A Good Start to 


How to persuade thousands of 
people to do something they have 
never done before: i.e., elect a county 
council with a Labour majority. This 
‘is the problem facing the Labour Party 
in Kent, and one that is being tackled 
with ingenuity, enthusiasm and a large 
Measure of that essential ingredient— 
hard work. 
First a policy. This was gradually 
evolved over the months at meetings 


held throughout Kent from ward level - 


‘upwards. - Months of argument and 
discussion within local parties and 
affiliated organisations, culminated at 
an all-day conference at which the 
Labour Group of the Kent County 
Council presented a draft statement to 
a gathering of local party delegates, 
county councillors, candidates and 
agents. 

This draft received the treatment 
that all policy statements should get. 
It was subjected to close examination, 
some verbal rockets, and a measure of 
criticism and alteration. Finally, the 
amended draft was unanimously 
adopted. 


PRINTED PUBLICITY 


Then came the next problem. How 
to put the agreed policy across to the 
electorate. Two lines of approach were 
agreed: firstly, through the medium of 
the local Press and secondly, by a 
direct approach by means of posters 
and a broadsheet. 

The policy statement was duplicated, 
placed within an attractive cover bear- 
ing the county emblem, and distributed 
to the news editors of every county 
paper. With it went an embargoed 
Press summary and an invitation to 
attend a Press conference, which was 
held at Maidstone after a county 
council meeting. At this Press con- 
ference, the document was introduced 
by the officers of the Labour Group, 
and question time was followed by the 
appearance of light refreshments. 

The results of this approach were 
encouraging. Sizeable reports appeared 
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Kent’s Campaign 


in all the largest circulation papers, 
and most of the others carried the text 
of the Press hand-out. 

Posters were issued in four sizes, 
ranging from 16-sheet down to crown. 
Displayed on hoardings and in front 
gardens and windows in every con- 
stituency in the county, each one bore 
the words, ‘Forward to a Better Kent 
With Labour’, together with a slogan 
dealing with one particular aspect of 
Labour’s policy. 


*THREE CHARACTER’ 


Kent is a ‘three character’ county. 
‘The huge slab of suburbia joins the 
heavily industrialised areas _ of 
Thameside and the Estuary, which in 
turn gives way to the horticultural and 
market-garden areas flanked by sea- 
side resorts. These three areas are fairly 
sharply defined, and to meet their 
differing interests,-a four-page broad-. 
sheet, ‘Kent—Your County’, was pub- 
lished in three editions. Each one con- 
tained aspects of Labour’s policy 
presented in popular style. The cost 
was partly offset by selling advertising 
space. 

A total of over 300,000 items of 
literature were distributed during a 
special campaign fortnight, 25th 
November - 7th December; an enor- 
mous task calling for some slick 
organisation by local agents and some 
hard work by bands of helpers. The 
publicity staff at Transport House 
assisted in the preparation for the 
campaign. At its last meeting the Kent 
Federation agreed that its thanks be 
conveyed to them, and in particular to 
Percy Clark and Phil Parry. 

Whether or not the seeds thus sown 
have fallen on fertile ground will not 
be known until 12th April. Members 
of the Kent Federation are confident 
that these preliminary approaches with 
a definite and well-planned policy, 
attractively presented will do much to 
convince the electorate that Labour’s 
policy for Kent is the only policy. 

R. BEADLE 


Lotteries are Essential i 


some parties. Jim Lyons, agent for Eastleigh Constituency Labour Party, here claims — 
ALL sh lil hal bet Ack Sic Ni ach atl Sls saatoned Race AS Ee eS 
that a lottery is an essential fund raiser. 


QTANLEY PAIGE admits that he is 

not very strong on _ theology, 
neither am I, but I cannot help feeling 
that Dick Knowles had not only theo- 
logy but also logic on his side when he 
averred that size should not be a 
determining factor in considering 
whether it is right for Labour Parties 
to promote lotteries. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Paige’s attitude reminds me 
of the old joke about the Victorian 
housemaid who, when asked by her 
horrified mistress if it was true that 
she had a baby, replied, “Yes, but it’s 
only a little one.” 

If we can leave out the moral aspect, 
however, and consider only the 
material effect of lotteries on Labour 
Parties, I would say that Mr. Paige is 
on rather firmer ground. There I would 
agree with him that a lottery which is 
allowed to grow too big can be 
dangerous. Firstly, because those who 
control the lottery control the finances 
of the party and, secondly, because, as 
a result of two centuries of capitalism, 
most people are instinctively inclined 
to assess the progress—or otherwise— 
of any project (including Labour 
Parties) in terms of hard cash. 


WORK STAGNATES 


This being so, it is quite possible for 
a party to conduct a large and profit- 
able lottery with an _ impressive 
organisation, while the actual political 
and organisational work of the party 
stagnates and even declines, without 
anyone showing undue concern. 

But if the lottery is kept within 
reasonable limits, and if, above all, it is 
strictly supervised and used as part of 
a carefully considered plan to promote 
the political objects of the party, then 
I can see no real grounds for objection. 
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In other words, a lottery should be 
merely a means to the party’s ends— — 
it should never be allowed to become 
an end in itself. 


PART COMPANY 


So far I am in fairly close agreement 
with Mr. Paige, but I must now part 
company with him on two points. The 
first is his apparent assumption that 
lotteries are preferred to the traditional 
means of fund-raising such as bazaars, 
dances, socials, etc., because “lotteries 
are an easy way of raising substantial 
sums of money each year”. This is a 
complete fallacy, as I think most 
people who have the job of raising 
money these days will testify. I believe 
I would be correct in saying that the 
only reason any full-time agent runs a 
lottery is because it is the only way he 
can raise the amount of money neces- 
sary to his party. I have never yet met 
a full-time agent who ran a lottery 
because he liked doing it or because 
it was an easy way out. 

In these times I think it is.fair to say 
that a County Constituency Labour. 
Party needs an income of at least 
£2,000 a year, if it is to havé a fair 
chance of electoral success. Now you 
cannot get that kind of money in most 
county constituencies, Mr. Paige, from 
bazaars, socials, etc., no matter how 
you try. Indeed, I can say that my own 
party has recently found that the only 
way to run successful social events in 
some parts of our constituency is to 
subsidise them—the money to do that 
coming, of course, from the proceeds 
of our lottery. 

Which brings me to my second point 
of dissension. Mr. Paige thinks it 
dangerous for the collection of mem- 
bership subscriptions to be completely 


————= 
atsprated with the collection of lottery 


subscriptions, but I notice that he did 
‘not answer Dick Knowles’ instance of 


the collector who has to collect both. 


lottery and membership ‘subs’ because 
the lottery and membership are kept 
separate. Surely, if it is all right for 
one collector to collect both subscrip- 
tions at different times, it cannot 
become all wrong just because they are 
combined and he collects them both at 
once? 

But it seems that Mr. Paige’s real 
objection to integrated lottery and 
membership collections can be dis- 


cerned in the statement that “those — 


who are members of the Labour Party 
because that is a condition for joining 
a lottery are not the kind of members 
who are likely to become enthusiastic 
workers for socialism”. Does this 
mean that we should only enrol those 
members into the Labour Party who 
are likely to become enthusiastic 
workers for socialism? 


DRASTIC PRUNING 


If this were ever to become. official 
Labour Party policy I fear that there 
would have to be some drastic pruning 
of membership rolls, and that the 
Membership Targets that we are 
exhorted to achieve would have to be 
hastily revised. Everyone who has ever 
been out on a membership canvass 
(whatever his system of membership 

collection) knows that a large—and I 
regret to say, increasing—number of 
people who agree to join qualify their 
agreement by saying, “But l’m afraid 
I haven’t time to do anything active.” 


We all know full well that if we told 
these people that we expected them to 
work for socialism as a condition of 
entry into the Party they would not 
join. We all know also that the vast 
majority of them will never do any- 
thing except pay their membership 
subscription (if you can get it collected) 
and vote Labour (if you can get them 
knocked up). But do we then refuse 
them Party membership on_ the 
grounds that they are not likely to 
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become enthusiastic workers for 
socialism? 

Not on your Copy of the Party 
Constitution! We write ’°em up while 
they are still warm, and proudly add 
them to our membership roll. There 
are also the reluctant heroes who have 
to be ‘talked into it’, 
who join because it’s the quickest way 
of getting rid of a persistent canvasser. 
How much better are these than the 
member who joins because he wants 
to win a prize but isn’t averse to help- 
ing the Labour Party financially in the 
process? 

In any case, I have found, ater nine 
months’ experience of a fully inte- 
grated membership and lottery scheme, — 
that the number of people who join 
solely because of the prize is nothing 
like as large as is generally imagined. 
And because the constituency party 
controls and runs our scheme, it is 
possible to get to know them and to 
devise safeguards against any possible 
abuse of the privilege of Party mem- 
bership. In fact, I can truthfully say 
that in the last nine months we have 
not had one single spot of bother from 
any one of the 1,800 brand new mem- 
bers we have recruited. 


PROBLEM SOLVED 


There is no doubt at all that our 
integrated membership and _ lottery 
scheme has— up to now—solved our 
membership collection and fund-rais- 
ing problem, quickened interest 
throughout the constituency, and — 
best of all—brought in many new 
active members. Incidentally, I’ve 
found that the percentage of active 
workers (and I am not counting paid 
membership collectors as _ active 
workers in the true sense) is actually 
higher among the Tote membership 
than among the purely voluntary 
membership—for which, by the way, 
we still make provision. 

I’m not going to pretend that this is 
the final answer, but I can say that it 
is an honest attempt to replace the old 
completely voluntary collection scheme 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 


and even some ~ 


L.R.C. CANDIDATES IN TROUBLE 


by S. E. Barker 


J. SHACKLETON, M.P., pre- 

* sided over the fourth Annual 

Conference of the Labour Representa- 

tion Committee, which was held in 

St. George’s ‘Hall, Bradford, in 
February 1904. 

The opening paragraph of the report 
claimed that the committee was making 
itself felt throughout the country. 
Certainly success had continued. Trade 


union membership had amounted to. 


969,800, trade union affiliations had 
grown from 127 to 165, and trades 
council affiliations from 50 to 76. 

Among the newly affiliated trades 
councils were Accrington, Barrow-in- 
Furness, Burnley, Cardiff, Castleford, 
Earlstown, Farnworth, Gorton, Hartle- 
pool, Keighley, Kettering, Lambeth, 
Lincoln, London, Merthyr and 
Dowlais, Neath, Oakengate, Oldham, 
Padiham, Rotherham, St. Helens, 
Southampton, Tottenham and District, 
Wakefield, Whitehaven and District, 
Wigan. 

The committee was delighted to 
report the affiliation of a Co-operative 
Society. The Industrial Society of 
Workington applied for affiliation and 
had the honour of being the first 
co-operative body to affiliate. 


APPROVED LIST 


Some misunderstanding appears to 
have arisen regarding the approved 
list of candidates. The committee felt 
it necessary to make clear the fact that 
local conferences selected candidates 
without pressure from the committee, 
and that the approved list of candi- 
dates was only supplied when 
requested by a properly accredited 
person. 

It was felt necessary also to make 
clear beyond doubt the meaning of the 
word ‘promoted’. The committee said 
in its report, “We have decided to rule 
that no candidate is properly promoted 
by any affiliated society, or societies, 
unless they make themselves respon- 
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j 
sible for raising the election expenses; 
in other words, that we cannot accept — 
for the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee list, candidates who are to pay 
their election expenses from their 
private pockets.” 


38 CANDIDATES 


The report indicated that in addition 
to five Members of Parliament 
R. Bell, Derby; W. Crooks, Woolwich; — 
J. Keir Hardie, Merthyr; and A. 
Henderson, Barnard Castle, 38 candi- 
dates had been selected. These 
included: C. W. Bowerman, Deptford; 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, Leicester; 
James Sexton, Tynemouth; Philip 
Snowden, Blackburn; Will Thorne, 
West Ham; and Stephen Walsh, Ince. 

There were some exciting by- 
elections that year. Will Crooks won a 
by-election at Woolwich, polling 8,687 | 
votes. John Hodge fought Preston, 
polling 6,490 votes against the Unionist 
vote of 8,639. The wholehearted 
support given by the Preston trades 
unions delighted the committee. The 
Returning Officer decided that the con- 
test should be one of only five working 
days. This unreasonable decision 
assured the return of the Tory. 

A decisive triumph was achieved in 
Barnard Castle. Arthur Henderson, 
whose candidature was sponsored by 
the Friendly Society of Ironfounders, 
had already been selected when the 
by-election occurred. It was the first 
three-cornered contest since the estab- 
lishment of the Labour Representation 
Committee, and it resulted in a great 
victory for Labour. 

Mr. G. H. Roberts, who was on the 
approved list of Labour candidates, 
was adopted for the Norwich by- 
election. The election was fought on 
Chamberlain’s fiscal policy and Labour 
issues were obscured. Roberts was 
bottom of the poll in a three-cornered 
contest, securing 2,344 votes. This was 
considered a good poll in view of the 


is that there were no more than 1,500 


a 
+ 


_ trade unionists on the register. 
However, the election was marred 
_ by the action of Mr. R. Bell, M.P., who 


wrote a letter which was distinctly 


antagonistic to the Labour candidate, 
_and then sent a letter of congratulation 
to the new Liberal M.P. 


His action caused a heated debate 


at the conference and many delegates 


called upon the committee to take very 


strong action. It was pointed out that 
_ in accordance with the provisions of 


the constitution that this matter must, 


_ in the first place. be dealt with by Mr. 


4 
? 


Bell’s union, i.e., the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants. Mr. J. H. 


_ Thomas gave an assurance that his 
union would deal with the matter 
_ effectively. 


- tion Committee. 


ACCEPT CONSTITUTION 


The debate raised a matter of great 
importance. It was revealed that Mr. 
Bell and others had not signed the 
constitution of the Labour Representa- 
Conference gave an 
instruction that the necessary signa- 
tures should be obtained before the 
next conference. The 1905 report 
clearly indicates that the committee 
had insisted on all Members of Parlia- 
ment: and candidates signifying their 
acceptance of the constitution. John 
Ward, who had already been selected 
for Stoke-on-Trent, and W. C. Stead- 
man, who was on the list of approved 


' candidates, refused to sign and their 


names had been struck off the list. 

The Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants had submitted a number 
of candidates for approval, including 
Mr. R. Bell, M.P. The committee had 
withheld the endorsement of Mr. Bell’s 
candidature until he had signed the 
constitution. There is no evidence that 
he complied with the request and 
Derby, which he represented, was not 
in the list of constituencies which were 
contested by the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee at the 1906 General 
Election. 

The committee also recorded muni- 
cipal victories. It was claimed that the 


establishment of local Representation 
Committees had helped to secure 50 
to 60 Labour gains at the November 
elections. The fight for control of local 
authorities had started in earnest. 
There were a number of useful 
publications that year, the most 
important of all was ‘Organisation and 
the Law of Registration and Elections’. 
It was prepared by Arthur Henderson 
and Ramsay MacDonald, and the 
report not only records that abundant 
testimony of its value had been 
received, but states that Henderson ~ 
and MacDonald gave their services 
free and that the profits on this useful 
booklet had gone to swell Party funds. 
One of the most interesting debates 


_at this conference was on the para- 
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graph in the report relating to the 
Parliamentary Fund, which had been 
established by the decision of the 1903 
Annual Conference. The fund was 
subscribed to at the rate of 1d. per 
member, per annum, by affiliated 
societies, excepting the trades councils. 
The object was to assist in the payment 
of election expenses and the main- 
tenance of direct Labour representa- 
tives. 

All Members of Parliament elected 
under the auspices of the Labour 
Representation Committee were to be 
paid from the fund an equal sum not 
exceeding, for the time being, £200 per 
annum. (It must be remembered that 
in those days that Members of Parlia- 
ment did not receive a salary.) In 
addition, 25 per cent of the election 
expenses of all approved candidates 
was to be met, providing the total sum 
era exceed 25 per cent of the total 
und. 


COMPULSORY LEVY 


In order to pay the working 
expenses of the fund and enable the 
committee to do more effective work, 
5 per cent of the annual income was 
to be transferred to the general fund 
of the committee. It was also laid down 
that no payments were to be made 
until the amount in the fund was 
£2,500. 


» The report showed that during the 
year the sum of £2,077 10s. 6d. had 
been paid into this fund. Not a bad 
beginning. Nevertheless, the figure 
only represented about half the 
affiliated membership, and the debate 
showed very clearly that there was dis- 


- satisfaction because all the unions were 


not pulling their weight. 

Some had no resources from which 
such demands could be met. Others 
wanted to be sure of the success of the 
scheme before contributing. A remnant 
still clung to the old idea of a union 
making itself entirely responsible for 
its particular candidates, in order that 
they may become the servants of the 
union. 


The outstanding speech in the debate - 


was made by Arthur Henderson. He 
proposed that 1d. per member, per 
annum, should become compulsory on 
all affiliated societies, and that this be 
a condition of affiliation to the Labour 
Representation Committee. 

Arthur Henderson emphasised the 
importance of getting away from the 
old idea of mere trade representation. 
What the movement wanted and must 
have, was Labour representation in the 
fullest sense of the term. The only way 
to achieve this was to make the Labour 
Representation Committee responsible 
for the whole of the finance. 

Will Thorne, who represented the 


Gas Workers, emphasised the 
principles behind Henderson’s speech 
and the resolution was carried 


unanimously. 


COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


The committee also triumphantly 
carried its recommendation that all 
affiliated societies should be called 
upon to pay the contribution due to 
the Parliamentary Fund for the 
previous year. Let there be no doubt, 
collective responsibility was being 
accepted with a good will and practised 
in earnest. 

There were two other matters of 
importance on which the committee 
reported and which were the subject 
of debate. Following the Taff Vale 
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Judgment, the committee co-operated © 


I 


with the Parliamentary Committee of — 


the Trades Union Congress and the 
General Federation of Trade Unions 
in deciding the lines on which a Bill - 
should be drafted to amend the law 
relating to as unions. : 


LABOUR PAPER 


Discussions also had taken place 
with the trade union movement about 
the publication of a Labour news- 
paper. Speaking to a motion, which 
had been amended by the Amal- 
gamated Society of British Steel- 
smelters, Mr. T. F. Richards, of the 


| 


National Union of Boot and Shoe 


Operatives, roundly condemned certain 
prominent members of the trade union 
movement. He said that while the joint 
committee had been considering ways 
and means of starting a Labour news- 
paper that certain individuals had pub- 
lished a Labour paper of their own. 
The motion, he said, called upon the 
Labour Representation Committee, 
the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress and _ the 
General Federation of Trade Unions 
to draft a scheme with the object of 
publishing a weekly paper. The scheme, 
when ready, was to be submitted to 
various bodies for approval and each 
union was to provide pro rata the 
amount of capital required. There was 
strong feeling in conference that the 
movement should be more ambitious 
and strive to publish a daily newspaper. 
Ramsay MacDonald, replying to the 
debate, said that the publication of a 
daily newspaper would require at the 
very outset a capital of from £120,000 
to £150,000, as well as a central staff, 
and offices and staff in Bradford, New- 
castle, Manchester, Glasgow and 
London. The unions would have to 
provide a great machine for distribut- 
ing a daily and, although he knew that 
many unions were ready to contribute 
generously, he felt he must advise 
caution. He recommended conference 
to accept the amended resolution 
recommending the publication of a 
weekly newspaper as a modest start. 


. Shadies: ‘must not: i have 
“appreciated what had been done, but 
ow -very conscious of what needed 


in future, trade unions, and 
ocieties paying at the same ate, 
should pay an affiliation fee of 15s. per 
1,000 members, instead of 10s., and 
“that trades ‘councils should pay a fee 
rE et 10s. per annum instead of £1.- 


adage, “You cannot build bricks with- 
soar straw”, and if we were to build a 


Correct Title 
Cannot be Used 


says LEN SIMS 


TPONY -WEDGWOOD BENN’S 
~~ feelings are the same as ours 
“when it comes to addressing election 
communications: from the register. 
All of us would prefer to address. ‘the 
_ elector as ‘Mrs.’ or ‘Miss’, Where we 
- differ is on the question as to whether 

this can- be done. 

On raising this matter of designation 
“in the House of Commons, the Home 
- Secretary informed Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
- that the suggestion must be rejected on 

the grounds of cost. 

-Mavbe that is a good Parliamentary 

answer! 
- “Tf one glances through the Register of 
Electors one will find that there are not 
so many full lines (wording going right 

aeross the column) and the inclusion of 


done. They agreed’ unanimously — 


- They evidently believed in the old © ~ aaeeho- ae active ia: pabhie tae tae 


-assume responsibility for all gaat 1 
1s Teally more than we can ask. 


- know that this idea is looked at rather — 
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; ‘quences ra mht 
SeslHAtOn: 


Who is to judge ‘the: pipes Se stat 

“What damages might be e 
those whose status had been. 
ee y 


‘ Even if this question — is Saaeen o1 
from a social point of view, have 
right to. embarrass people ne 


the extent to which some people g 


order to set up oat aa an of 


they are not! To 4 expect E 
Registration Officers to know and 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) . 


—which has in’ many cases hese 

quite inadequate to its task—by some- 
thing more suited to the changing time: 
and conditions in which we live. I 


askance in some quarters, largely 
because it isa complete departure from — 
the methods which have become — 
hallowed by tradition in the last thirty — 
years Or so. Ey eae 
I think that it, is time that all of us 
realised that we are living in 1958— 
not 1908 or even 1928—and that, while 
the spiritual and idealistic concepts on 
which our Party rests are indestructible — 
and unchangeable, the methods by — 
which these concepts-are conveyed to 
the electorate must change with the  ~ 
times and the circumstances of the — 
people. Otherwise, there is a grave 
danger that the electorate may reject 
our message without ever even 
understanding it. 


rig deste aR estates 
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w be supplied from stock at the following teduced prices 
Stig Gin. x 4in. on ae 
oo fee on Under 10,000%. cs ae 18/9 tee 
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